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DID THE PKOPHET EZEKIEL WHITE OE EDIT OK EEMODEL 
ANY POKTION OF THE PENTATEUCH? 

By Bev. E. P. Stebmns, D. D., 

Newton Centre, Mass. 



Some modern critics have asserted with unqualified assurance that 
Ezekiel was the author of much of the priestly code in the Pentateuch, 
and that Lev. xvill.-xxvi. was most certainly from his pen. 

Such strong affirmations should be accompanied and sustained by un- 
questionable evidence. They are not. No proof which would be accept- 
ed as valid in any historical inquiry is adduced in support of these confi- 
dent affirmations. The rules of historical criticism are entirely disre- 
garded, and this most unsupported hypothesis accepted in their stead. 

It need hardly be said that there is not a syllable of historical evi- 
dence which affirms or implies that Ezekiel had anything whatever to 
do either with composing, or editing, or re-arranging the contents of 
the Pentateuch or any part thereof. It is pure hypothesis as far as 
any historical evidence is concerned. His name is mentioned but once 
in the apocryphal writings, and he is spoken of only as the "one who 
saw the glorious vision', which was showed him upon the chariot of 
cherubim." Not a word is said of him as a law-giver or editor of the 
Law of Moses. If it had been supposed that Ezekiel was the editor of 
this law, much more the author of any portion of it, would his name 
not have been written among the writers named in the book of Esdras 
200 A. D., and would not his great work as law-giver have been spok- 
en of in Ecclesiastes as well as his less important work as seer of vis- 
ions ? At any rate, there is not a scrap of historical evidence that 
Ezekiel had any hand either in the composition or editing of the Pen- 
tateuch. More than this. This prophecy and its author appears not 
to have been held in very high esteem by the Jewish nation, which 
seems incredible if they believed him to have been the author or revi- 
ser of their wonderful ritual. Indeed, Ezekiel is not once named nor 
is his prophecy quoted in the New Testament. The great Rabbis, sub- 
sequent to the return, appear to have distrusted the book for some 
reason, either for the obscurity of its style or the distastefulness of 
some of its symbols, and it was forbidden to be read by those under 
thirty years of age, which would seem incredible if its author had been 
thought to be the author or restorer of their wonderful ritual. It cannot 
be that so great a name should have perished from the lips and pens 
of succeeding generations. 

Nor is there any evidence to this effect in the literature or style of 
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the Pentateuch and that of Ezekiel, but most decidedly the contrary. 
The archaisms which separate the Pentateuch from all the other books 
of the Old Testament and especially those of the time of the captivity 
are not found in Ezekiel. His style is of the age of the captivity, and 
he could not have written any portion of the Pentateuch unless he 
had had more than the skill of a Chatterton to imitate old writings, 
and had deliberately committed forgery. Such a charge should not be 
made without the most overwhelming evidence. 

These two facts ought to set the question of Ezekiel's relation to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, or any portion of it, at rest forever. 
The absence of every shred of historical evidence, and the decisive tes- 
timony of his style should be accepted as final, and they would be in 
the case of any- classical author. 

An appeal is, however, sometimes taken to the brief fragments of law 
contained in his vision at the close of his prophecy, chaps. XL.-XLVHI. 
It is obvious, however, upon the most cursory reading that these civil 
and ritual directions were given as merely a portion of the ideal polity 
of the remnant of the people who would return to the land of their 
fathers after the captivity. The division of the land, the situation and 
construction of the temple, the location and form of the city, the land 
of the Prince and the inheritance of the priests and Levites are most 
certainly purely ideal. No such temple was ever built or undertaken 
to be built ; no such location was ever chosen for the city or proposed 
on the return of the captives from Babylon ; no such division was ever 
made of the land among the returning tribes ; no such land was set 
apart for a Prince, nor was any such disposition made of the priests 
and Levites. In the account given of those who returned under Zerub- 
babel and Ezra there is not the remotest reference to this ideal temple 
and division of the land, which could not have been so entirely over- 
looked and disregarded had any one supposed this visionary system of 
Ezekiel was to be made a reality. Indeed, it would have been impos- 
sible to construct such a temple as he describes. 

It may be said, however, in the face of all this, that the laws and 
ordinances that Ezekiel incorporated into the ideal description of the 
new temple and division of the land were a new legislation and were 
intended to be adopted and enforced. It may not be wholly a work of 
supererogation therefore to examine the rites and ceremonies which he 
directs to be, or says will be observed, in the new ideal temple, for the 
temple is certainly ideal whether the ritual to be observed in it is ideal 
or not. 

It is necessary to observe in the start that the command to build the 
temple and the city and divide the land are just as explicit and em- 
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phatic as the command to prepare such and such vessels for service, 
and such and such garments for the priests, and offer such and such 
sacrifices on the altar, with such and such ceremonies on the prescribed 
days. It cannot, therefore, be legitimately inferred that the ritual of 
his vision was intended by Ezekiel to be literally observed because 
specific directions are given for its observance, since the same specific 
directions are given respecting the building of the temple which never 
was observed in the building, nor indeed could have been. The same 
is true of the location and form of the city, and of the division of the 
land among the princes, priests, Levites and tribes. The people when 
they returned never paid the slightest attention to these directions, 
commands of Ezekiel, nor did they, as far as we have any historical 
evidence, have the slightest regard to his fragmentary ritual contained 
in this vision. If any ceremonies here named were observed by them 
it was not because they found them described in this vision, but be- 
cause they were identical with those found in, "the Law of Moses," to 
which they appealed without a single exception when they adopted 
and scrupulously observed them. They never attributed their author- 
ship to Ezekiel but to Moses, and surely they lived near enough to 
the time of Ezekiel to distinguish the work of Ezekiel from the work 
of Moses. The mere fact, therefore, that Ezekiel in the ritual of his 
vision commands its observance, is no proof that it was observed, or 
that he intended it should be observed, but it is only in conformity 
with the rest of the vision that the glorious picture of the temple, city, 
people might be illustrated before the eyes of the captives longing for 
the day of deliverance. The whole is a vision, purely ideal, declared 
to be such from beginning to end, and to select the ritual part of it as 
a real enactment to be literally observed is a gross transgression of 
every accepted law of sound interpretation. The dry bones of the 
prophets vision of "the valley of dry bones " were as much the bones 
in the bodies of the returning captives as the temple, the ritual, the 
land-division, of this last vision were the real temple they were to 
erect, the real ritual they were to observe, the real land-division they 
were to make. Both are merely visions to illustrate a great truth, the 
return from captivity and the restoration of their temple, their city and 
their worship. As there was no real stream which issued from the 
temple as described in chap. XLVIL, 1-12, so there was no such real rit- 
ual observed as described chiefly in chaps. XLV., xlvi. Here I might 
stop, but for further illustration of the baselessness not to say absurd- 
ity of this hypothesis, I will examine a few of these ritual observances 
in connection with the rest of the vision. Chapters xl.-xlvii., con- 
tain the measures of the temple and its various parts and altars. Only 
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two verses XLII., 13, 14, have any reference to the ritual, and these de- 
scribe the rooms where the sacrifices shall be laid and the garments of 
the priests kept, and the priests eat " the most holy things." But 
what these "most holy things" are, Ezekiel never tells the priests; 
they are described in the Law, Lev. II., 3, 10, VI., 17, x., 12, and a 
knowledge of them is assumed on the part of the prophet to be in pos- 
session of his readers. 

In XLIII., 1-12, Jehovah is seen to enter the temple which was 
filled with " the glory of the God of Israel." The prophet is directed 
to show " this house " as described to the house of Israel, that " they 
may measure the pattern" to build one like it. In chap. XLIII., 13-17, 
the altar of burnt-offering is described, and in vs. 18-27 the service of 
its dedication is given as to continue through seven days. There is 
no such service described in the history as having been rendered on 
the erection of the altar in the new temple, nor is the ritual as here 
given original with Ezekiel, but is made up of different ceremonies 
performed on different occasions and for different purposes as required 
by the " law of Moses," such as putting the blood of a young bullock 
on the four horns of the altar, and on its corners. Also the offering of 
a he goat and a ram, and casting salt upon them, and continuing this 
for seven days — all these items go to make up a pretty ceremony 
ideally, but there is not a shadow of evidence that this was done by 
the builders of the second temple. All the items are culled from the 
old Mdsaic Ritual. Nothing is original with Ezekiel but this group- 
ing for this dedication of the altar, Lev. vm.; Ex. xxix. In v. 21, 
there is most obviously a reference to an existing law, "and thou shalt 
take the bullock of the sin-offering, and it shall be burned in the ap- 
pointed place of the house without the sanctuary." What place this 
was is not defined, but some place had been used for this purpose very 
clearly in the old temple. 

In chap. XLIV. are clustered divers directions for the priests and the 
prince. No strangers are to enter the sanctuary, and the priests must 
wear linen garments ; they must not shave their heads, nor suffer 
their locks to grow long, but to shear them. They shall not drink 
wine when they enter the inner court, they must marry prudently, 
and avoid all unclean things, and their food shall be of the offerings. 
Every item of ritual here named is to be found scattered about in Ex., 
Lev., Num., and Deut. Lev. xvi., 71, xxi., 6, xxn., 9 ; Num. xvi., 9, 
xviii., 3, 4 ; Deut. x., 8 ; Lev. in., 16, xvn., 5, 6 ; Ex. xxvm., 39 ; 
Lev. vi., 27, xxi., 5, x., 9, xxi., 1 ; Num. vl, 10, xix., 11 ; Lev. iv., 
3; Num. xviil, 20; Deut. xviil, 12; Lev. vl, 18, 29, vil, 6; Num. 
xviil, 14 ; Ex. xxn., 29, 30 ; Num. xv., 20, x., 37 ; Lev. xxn., 8. 
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Ezekiel, the poet prophet, has arranged them according to his taste 
and purpose. 

In chap, xlv., 1-8, the portions of land for the temple, the city, the 
priests and the Levites and princes are described — and in XLVii., 13 — 
xlviii., the further division of the land among the tribes is described. 
About fifty miles square, near the centre of the land, was set off for 
the Levites, prjests, and city operatives, and both on the east and west 
side of this division was a large portion for the princes. The city was 
in the southern portion of this division and not in any tribe, and was 
about ten miles square. The temple was in the middle portion of this 
division and was a mile square. Then north of the division in which 
was the temple was the land of the Levites. Then north and south of 
this great portion, fifty miles square, were the portions of all the tribes 
in lots of equal width, extending across the whole country from east to 
west, five tribes on the south side and seven on the north. It needs 
no words to show that all this was visionary. Chap, xlv., 9-12, de- 
scribes the measures and weights to be used ; vs. 13-20, certain offer- 
ings are described like those in Leviticus. Lev. I., 4 ; Ex. XXX., 14, 
15; Lev. xvi., 16, iv., 27 ; and in vs. 21-25, the Passover offerings 
are described and those of the Feast of the Tabernacles in brief, but 
they are picked out of Lev. and Ex., Num. and Deut. Ex. XII., 18 ; 
Lev. xxili., 5, 6 ; Num. IX., 2, 3 ; Deut. XVI., 1, 2 ; Lev. IV., 14 ; Num. 
xxviii., 15, &c, XXIX., 12; Deut. XVI., 13. Chap. XLVI., 1-18 is al- 
most exclusively devoted to the offerings of the princes ; vs. 1 1— 1 5 only 
referring apparently to the people generally. As in other cases the 
ritual is selected from various places in the law of Moses in Ex., Lev., 
Num. and Deut. V. 4 directs the princes to offer " six lambs without 
blemish and a ram without blemish " on the Sabbath day. Numbers 
xxvii., says two lambs and says nothing of a ram, thus distinguishing 
the princes from the people, and the "flour-offering" in v. 5 is defined 
in Num., idem. In v. 6 a "young bullock and six lambs and a ram" 
are commanded to be offered, but in Num. xxviii., n, "two young bul- 
locks, one ram and seven lambs are to be offered." The directions, v. 
9, at which gate to enter and by which to leave the temple-service 
are not, of course, given in the Mosaic law. V. 12 refers to a volun- 
tary offering by the prince. See Lev. VII., 16, where voluntary offer- 
ings are spoken of. Vs. 13-15 the daily burnt-offering of a lamb of 
the first year, and a flour-offering of a sixth part of an ephah, and the 
third part of a hin of oil are commanded for a morning sacrifice, and 
nothing is said of the evening, but in Num. xxvm., 3, sqq., two lambs 
are spoken of, one for the morning and the other for the evening sacri- 
fice, and a tenth part of an ephah of flour instead of a sixth, and a fourth 
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part of a hin of oil instead of a third. It is simply incredible that Eze- 
kiel, if he prefaced or even edited the Torah would have made these 
discrepancies if he had intended his vision-ritual as law. Vs. 16-18 
treat of the inheritance of the prince and its descent to his sons, and 
contains nothing ritualistic. Vs. 19-24 describe the rooms where the 
offerings are to be boiled and baked, their size and arrangement. 

Chap. XLVII., 1— 12, describes the waters which issued from the 
threshold of the house eastward, and their healing properties. There 
is nothing ritualistic here, nor was there ever such a stream as is here 
described. It is purely imaginary, like all the rest of the vision. Vs. 
13-23 contain a description of the borders of the land, its division by 
lot, and the rights of strangers. No such boundaries of the land are 
given elsewhere, and it is as certain as history that no such borders 
were in existence after the return from captivity — illustrating still 
again the purely ideal and non-legislative character of this portion of 
Ezekiel. 

Chap. XLVill. contains the specific division of the land included in 
these borders, among the tribes, the prince, the Levites, the priests, 
and the sections reserved for the temple and the city, as stated before, 
p. 290. The gates are described also, three on each side of the four 
square city, and named after the tribes. I will not insult the good 
sense of the reader by saying that no such gates were ever built or 
named. The gates and names are very appropriate to the purpose of 
the vision, but are purely of the vision, and were never a reality. 

It goes without saying that these scraps of ritual observances are 
not the origin of the priestly ritual contained in Leviticus and other 
portions of the Pentateuch. There is just as much and no more of 
ritual as was necessary to round out and give symmetry to the descrip- 
tion of the gorgeous temple which the prophet had described. He 
omits all the minutiae of the manner of killing and offering the various 
sacrifices ; says nothing about many ceremonies prescribed in the so- 
called Mosaic ritual ; omits all mention of incense, shew-bread and 
golden candlestick. The ark of the covenant is not mentioned, nor 
the mercy-seat, nor the overshadowing cherubim. The prophet evi- 
dently attended as little; as possible to the particulars of the old ritual, 
and refers to them and speaks of them not in the terms which are used 
of them in the old ritual. In a word, his temple is ideal, its service, so 
far as he refers to it, is ideal, the division of the land and the location 
of the tribes are ideal and only ideal. There is not a shadow of evi- 
dence to«be derived from this vision that its author had anything what- 
ever to do with the composition or revising of the priestly ritual. 
The contrary appears in the special topics treated, and in the purely 
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ideal character of the whole composition. That such a work would 
give courage to the desponding captives and revive their hope of again 
rebuilding the walls of their holy city and the altars of their destroyed 
temple is evident. For this end was this prophecy written. For this 
purpose was this vision proclaimed. While it furnishes no proof that 
the prophet was the author of the priestly ritual, it does reveal him as 
an ardent patriot, a profound lover of his nation, cherishing a convic- 
tion as firm as rooted Lebanon, and as satisfying as fragrant Carmel, 
that God would deliver his people and build again the ruins of their 
cities, and plant again their devastated vineyards and there be no one 
hurt or destroyed in all the land ; and it would, also, both solace the 
heart of the sorrowing captive, and set his soul all aflame with a desire 
to recover the sacred soil of the fathers and make such sacrifices as 
were necessary to gratify it. A sufficient reason is, therefore, found 
for the composition of this prophecy, and especially for the record of 
this vision, or this truth under the symbol of a vision, without looking 
at these fragments of a ritual as the foundation of the priestly code, or 
evidence that their author or collector was the composer of that code. 
It is high time that criticism took its stand upon the rock of fact and 
sound inferences. 
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I. 

Introductory — Pre- historic Literatures, and the Origin of 

Religion. 

It is proposed, in a few monthly papers, to study in their relations to each oth- 
er and in some of their practical aspects the two allied subjects, Archaeology and 
Comparative Religion. Two preliminary topics require attention, as introductory: 
those Pre-historic Literatures now receiving so much attention from scholars, in 
which at once so much of archaeological interest appears and in which so much is 
found of great value in the history of religion ; and certain questions of a funda- 
mental nature relating to the Origin of Religion itself. 

Literature as Pre-Historic. 
Of course, the word " literature " is used in a somewhat special sense in appli- 
cation to what may be termed the intellectual product of pre-historic times. 
Strictly speaking, and using the word as we now commonly use it, there began to 
be a literature only when there began to be books, and that which we now mean 
by a book belongs to the historic period. There is, however, another sense in 
which the word may be carried back to a very early date ; in the sense, that is to 



